S THE images of war and its 
aftermath flickered across 
my TV screen, the anguish 
d dread I felt for the Arabs and 
i#s and Americans of my childhood 
t a pit in my stomach. When I saw 
lidiers based in my childhood home, 
hiahran, and Jews cowering behind 
:$ masks and angry Palestinians 
tpwing rocks in Jerusalem, protest* 
ngi the bombing of Baghdad, I felt a 
art of them all — the soldiers, the 
e* vs and the Palestinians, 
j Reading the obituaries of those 
K ing American soldiers who lost 
eiir lives in Desert Storm, I am re- 
jiioded of the young men who 
os iched me swimming at the Dhahran 
r base so many years ago. They wear . 
t ; same tattoos, speak with the same 
anthem drawls and, no doubt, still 
3 .uggle in Playboy pin-ups to hang on 
e dr walls, just like the 20-year-old 
pi. Rob Tiller who befriended a shy 
1 -year-old kid in 1962. 
if also remembered Sami, my play- 
na ite in Jerusalem from the age of 4 
;o > 6. He had bright red hair, blue eyes 
(i a face full of freckles. We were 
I th noisy, aggressive little boys and I 
ught him to. play cowboys and In- 
ins in the garden our two families 
ired in a house under the shadow of 
^unt Scopus. His father, Yusuf, 
ime from an old Muslim Palestinian 
y and was known as the best 
wrought-iron worker in all of East 
Jerusalem. He had learned his trade in 
pre-war Germany, where he met and 
married a German Jew. She was a 
nervous woman, obviously devoted to 
the man who had taken her out of 
Nazi Germany. Their son was raised a 
Palestinian, speaking fluent Arabic, 
English and German. 

B ut when the June 1967 war 
came, and the walls came down 
in the heretofore divided city, 
Sami walked across to West Jerusa- 
lem and discovered that he was con- 
sidered by Israelis to be a Jew. When I 
looked him up much later, he had got- 
ten his degree from Hebrew Univer- 
sity (his senior thesis being an eco- 
nomic study of the viability of a West 
Bank state), and was engaged to mar- 
ry a beautiful Sabra— Israeli-born — 
woman he had met while working in a 
bookstore. Surprisingly, Sami was not 
a man of divided loyalties. He knew 
who he was, a Palestinian with a Jor- 
danian passport, the son of a Muslim 
father and Jewish mother. He under- 
stood and empathized with both com- 
munities,* ffe^spoke' calmly, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone about the cage his 
people, men like his father, felt to- 
ward the Israeli occupier. And he felt 
the anguish of his people, the Jews 
who in their lifetime had known the 
Holocaust and the struggle to build a 
Jewish state. He accepted them both, 
perhaps too naively. 

Once, soon after graduating, he 
took his Hebrew University degree 
and crossed the Allenby Bridge into 
Jordan where he applied for a civil 
sendee job. They looked at his Jordan- 
ian passport and his Israeli degree in 
disbelief. Are you crazy, they asked? 
Sami just wanted a job. 

Neither was there a place for a Pal- 
estinian — even if he was a Jew under 
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from Nazi Germany— in the Israel of 
Menachem Begin, Ariel Sharon and 
Yitzak Shamir. Sami wanted to live in 
Jerusalem and wanted to be accepted 
by both communities. I remember him 
taking my wife and me to a folklore 
festival at Hebrew University, spon- 
sored by a Palestininian student 
group. We watched as he walked up to 
a student standing at the entrance to 
the auditorium and asked in fluent 
Arabic what was going on. The Pal- 
estinian looked at him suspiciously and 
asked why he wanted to attend such 
an event. “But I am a brother, a Pal- 
estinian," Sami said. The student 
shook his head and walked away. 

I empathize with Sami, for I too feel 
no divided loyalties, but only the in- 
justice, the anger and the fear of Pal- 
estinians and Israelis — and the. incom- 
prehension of Americans thrust into 
this cauldron of hatred and violence. 
In 1956, shortly after the Suez war, I 
found myself the only American child 
in a Palestinian school in East Jeru- 
salem. This was the heyday of Gamal 
Abdul Nasser's brand of Arab nation- 
alism, and I was the infidel, the sym- 
bol of Western imperialism. The boys 
taunted me and I regularly had rock 
fights with them. Finally, my parents 
took me out of the school and enrolled 
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me in a British school in West Jeru- 
salem. Armed with a diplomatic pass- 
port, every day I was driven through a 
maze of tank barriers in front of Man- 
delhaum Gate. There, Jordanian sol- 
diers, their rifles mounted with bay- 
onets, inspected the car, and then the 
Israelis did the same at the next bar- 
ricade. I feared them both. Bade and 
forth we drove, every day, through a 
divided holy city which I could feel, 
even as a child, was filled with hatred. 

After living in Beirut, Dhahran and 
Cairo (where I was evacuated just 
days before the 1967 war), I returned 
to Beirut in 1970 as a college student. 
A month later my high school girl 
friend tried to pay me a surprise visit; 
her plane — and three other commer- 
cial aircraft — were hijacked over Bah- 
rain by members of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. She 
was a hostage, confined to the plane 
while it sat on a desert airstrip in Jor- 
dan. Later, she would tell me how die 
watched as the aisle was lined with 
electric cables hooked up to packets of 
explosives. 

After four days, while I followed the 
news on BBC, not knowing until the 
final day that she was on the plane, 
she and her fellow passengers were 
taken off and the plane blown up. Jor- 
dan erupted into the civil war in which 
thousands of Palestinians lost their 


ment ordered by King Hussein. My 
roommate at the time was a Palestin- 
ian named Nawfel, who had lived all 
his life in a refugee camp south of 
Sidon. I joined him in a march through 
the streets of Beirut to protest the 
butchery. 

W hen it was all over, I remem- 
ber having coffee with a Pal- 
estinian in “Unde Sam's 
Cafe," the local hangout across the 
street from the American University 
of Beirut. A rather suave, Oxford-ed- 
ucated young man, he admitted that 
he was a member of the Popular 
Front, and bad helped to direct the 
hijacking operation. We argued. Didn't 
he know, I said, that violence would 
only turn people off? I remember tell- 
ing him that “my woman” had been on 
that plane, and I asked if his people 
had considered killing their hostages. 
With a wave of his hand, he assured 
me that this would never have hap- 
pened, that the action was merely 
designed to attract media attention to 
the plight of his people. I remember 
thinking , yes, but ... the Spiral of 
violence, once begun, has a life of its 
own. 

By the end of that year in Beirut, . 
chaos was beginning to descend on 
the Lebanese. Classes were cut short 
that spring by a student strike led by 
the Palestinians. When I next visited 
Beirut in 1978, as a journalist, it had 
become a divided city reminiscent of 
my childhood in Jerusalem. This dty, 
however, was well on its way to de- 
struction, with miles of burnt-out 
apartment complexes. 

During the war, on my TV screen, 

I saw Palestinians cheering Saddam 
Hussein, a murderous thug, and yet I 
understand how some Arabs came to 
see him as an Arab patriot I even feel 
their anger at the role we Americans 
have played in the region over all 
these years. But then, when the mis- 
siles began to rain on Tel Aviv, and I 
saw a nation of Jews donning gas 
masks, I could not help crying. You 
see, my wife is the Jewish daughter of 
Holocaust survivors. Her father sur- 
vived the war in an Italian concentra- 
tion camp. Her Austrian mother sur- 
vived in Rome, where die passed her- 
self off as a gentile and infiltrated Ge- 
stapo headquarters as a secretary, 
dealing blank identity cards for the 
Italian underground. 

But her father — my wife's grand- 
father — was bludgeoned practically to 
death, thrown in a river andxescued, 
only to be picked up later and shipped 
to a death camp. Like mod children of 
Holocaust survivors, my wife grew up 
wounded by the knowledge of what 
had happened to her family. When I 
looked at her and then listened to Sad- 
dam’s threat to turn Tel Aviv into a 
“crematorium,” I felt her dread. It is a 
deep blackness, the very pit of de- 
spair. 

I felt only despair for this war, and 
now, as I watch the Bush administra- 
tion attempting to impose some kind 
of peace out of Desert Storm, I re- 
main skeptical that it has ended die 
killing cycle. Remembering old friends 
like Sami, who understood so much 
about this conflict, reminds me of how 
little we Americans understand what 
we are doing in that part of the world. 

I have lost trade of Sami, but I wa- 
ger he ended up in America, the ref- 
uge of so many Arabs, and so many 
Israelis, who know the sickness of 
spirit that has spread across the Mid- 
dle East. I hope he has found a life. 


